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SOME INNER HISTORY OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY. 

Communicated by N. W. Stephenson, of the College of 
Charleston, S. C. 

(Continued from Page 98.) 

What use Rich made of these letters, (i. e., the letters sent 
over to Virginia in 1618, railing against Smythe, Johnson and 
all their works), has not been discovered. But if circumstantial 
evidence counts for anything he was busily engaged during the 
latter months of 1618 and the early months of 161 9 in two in- 
trigues both designed to injure Sir Thomas Smythe. 

One of these concerned his ships taken in the Orient. In 
October, 1618, the East India Company decided to appeal the 
matter to the King, craftily ordering "a brief relation of the hopes 
of trade with Persia, and the dangers that might have ensued 
through Lord Rich's surprising the rich ship appertaining to the 
Grand Mogores Mother." 28 The boldness of Rich is mirrored 
with a naivety that is delicious in a letter of Sir Thomas Wynne 
to Carleton, to the effect that "Sir Robert Rich takes it ill of the 
East India Company, that they took his prize from him which 
was of great value, and restored it to the Moghul's Mother from 
whom it was taken." 27 

On the authority of Wynne, writing in February, 1619, we 
have it that Rich "arrested an East India ship upon an action of 
i,6oo.ooo£." 28 The same letter records the King's interference 
in the matter, and his command to Rich to compound it. At last 
there was a hearing before the Privy Council after which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to Sir Thomas Roe, saying that 
Rich had been "so handled among us that you shall not hear more 
of him there" and that, "our new Admiral, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham," had promised to see to it that no more such infractions 
of international law took place. 29 So pleased were the East Indies 

2 6 Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1617-1621, No. 466. 
"Ibid., No. 567. 

2S Ibid., 591. Surely this incredible sum has been set down carelessly 
or the entry has been misconstrued in the calendaring. 
- 9 Ibid., 594. 
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directors that we find them, February 23, 1619, ordering notice 
to be given all their stockholders "how gracious his Majesty has 
been to the Company in Lord Rich's business." 30 

Here is evidence enough of the intensity of the feud between 
Rich — now Lord Rich — and Smythe, at the opening of 1619. 31 
It would not be strange if Sir Thomas imagined he had won t'ne 
day. But he did not as yet know his man. He was destined 
to some great surprises both as to what was still to take place 
over the East India ships, and what was even then taking place 
surreptitiously in another quarter. We are thus recalled to Rich's 
other intrigue of the winter, 1618-19. The course of it probably, 
is now past recovering. Its fruits stare us in the face. Rich was 
a member of the Virginia Company and at the annual election. 
April 28, 1619, he — by this time Earl of Warwick — was present; 
also, Sir Thomas Smythe and Sir Edwin Sandys. 32 The record of 
that day was set down by the Sandys' faction and is punctileouslv 
formal, showing Sir Thomas Smythe stepping down from office 
of his own accord. But that same faction, some years afterward, 
had occasion to restate the significance of that event. In the 
latter version 33 they were more candid. 

*° Ibid., 600. 

31 Doubtless it had been aggravated still further by the vain attempt 
of the East India Company to prevent the grant to Rich, Georges and 
others, of the charter of the Guinea Company, which charter was granted 
in November, 1618, Brown, Genesis of the United States, 902 and 980; 
also First Republic; 292; Calendar State Papers, East Indies, 1617-1621. 
No. 469. 

32 Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, I, 211. 

33 Ibid., II, 400-404. The letters to Virginia and their answers are 
there mentioned, along with the quarrels between Argall and the Company 
while the former was Governor of Virginia. The episode is amply familiar 
to all students of the Company. Whether it reveals any furtHer evidence 
of Warwick's surreptitious designs against Smythe, is a question. The 
report to the council, in which this account is drawn out is bitterly ex 
parte. The tone of it, in contrast with the entries made by the same 
faction four years earlier, has not had sufficient consideration. Can we 
think that Sandys and his party, in 1619, were ignorant of the character 
of Warwick and allied themselves with him innocently? If they knew, 
in 1619, what manner of man they accepted as an all}', was their tone, 
in 1623, reviewing an episode in which they had profited by his support, 
quite manly? 
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After reviewing certain contentions relative to Warwick in 
the year, 1618, they say "Butt the saide Earl * * * in the 
Eastre Tearme ensuing 1619 pursued with great earnestness the 
displaceing of Sir Tho: Smith and Alderman Johnson from the 
Government of ye Company w ch succeeded accordingly." 34 

How, pray, did the saide Earl succeed? How but through a 
coalition of such part of the Company's membership as he could 
himself control with the faction that backed Sir Edwin Sandys? 
Though Sandys and his party, four years afterwards, modestly 
attributed the displacement of Sir Thomas Smythe and Mr. 
Alderman Johnson wholly to the able machinations of Lord War- 
wick, the facts of the election of 1619 are eloquent for a differ- 
ent version of the event. 35 It is to be remembered that the offices 
of the Company were bestowed at that election upon members of 
the Sandys' faction, Sir Edwin becoming Treasurer and his de- 
voted lieutenant, Nicholas Ferrar, becoming deputy. Further- 
more, though Smythe himself thought it good generalship to with- 
draw from the contest his party made a fight both for the 
Treasurership and the Deputyship. Johnson was the anti-Sandys 
candidate in both ballotings. As candidate for Treasurer he was 
voted down, 59 to 18, with 23 votes thrown away upon Sir John 
Wolstenholme. For Deputy he got 29 votes against Ferrar's 52, 
and 10 thrown away. Surely this election was the outcome of a 
previous understanding between Sandys and Warwick. 

Not to mince matters, the idealistic statesman and the piratical 
intriguer had formed a combination to destroy the party of Sir 
Thomas Smythe. The figure of Sandys has emerged recently 
from a long and undeserved obscurity. That he will eventually 
attain a high place among political idealists, many of us are en- 
tirely convinced. But we need not pass from one extreme, from 
the view of Professor Channing who regards him as utterly unfit 
for his position, 36 to an attitude of glorification. Let us concede 

** Ibid., II, 404. 

35 Ibid., I, 21 1 -2 14. 

36 "What is clear now and should have been in 1619, was the unfit- 
ness of Sir Edwin Sandys for the position of chief administrator of the 
Virginia Company. For if there was one position in England which should 
have been occupied by one who had the confidence of the King, that place 
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him a fair measure of humanity according to seventeenth century 
lights. So doing we need not be shocked at his alliance with the 
pirate Earl to accomplish what he conceived to be a good end. 
To the present day student of American history, this alliance 
may be permitted to call to mind the famous sneer which has 
made immortal the phrase "the Puritan and the blackleg." And 
yet all things considered, has it any more justification applied to 
Sandys and Warwick than to Adams and Clay? However, in 
some fashion, we may assume, Sandys made his bargain with 
Warwick and in some fashion the price was paid. It is plain 
that the Sandys party made much of Warwick during 1619. He 
was promptly made a member of the Council 37 — a director, let 
us say. His cousin and henchman, Sir Nathaniel Rich 38 was also 
raised to the Council. Both the kinsmen figured on committees. 
At least one important meeting was held at Warwick's house. 

But were these commercial honors the whole of Warwick's 
pay? And was the transfer of the Company's offices the real 
end for which Sandys and Ferrar had combined with the noble 
pirate ? It must be remembered that they had been directing the 

was the executive head of the colonizing enterprise whose success depended 
in very great measure upon the good will of the reigning monarch," 
History, I, 193. This remark is based on a fallacy in historical criticism. 
It judges a movement not in relation to its own objective but in relation 
to some further outcome which in the mind of the critic is of greater 
significance. As if one should condemn a chemical venture which attained 
the end sought because, perhaps, it did not have by-products. Sandys 
and his associates were, first of all, English politicians and it is fair to 
assume that Virginia, in their eyes, was but a means to an end. It may 
yet be shown that their Virginia activity, between 1614 and 1621, when 
no parliament was in session, was first of all a great stroke of practical 
politics, giving a continuous rallying ground for that Parliamentary op- 
position which otherwise might have dissipated itself and have had to 
begin over again when Parliament met in 1621. To compare the incident 
with a greater, it may have been in the formation of the Liberal party 
of the seventeenth century, what the Gallic proconsulship was in the 
formation of Caesar's party. To judge it purely with regard to its ef- 
fect upon Virginia is like judging Caesar's provincial career purely from 
the point of view of Gaul. 

37 Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, I, 227. 

38 Ibid. 
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government of Virginia previous to this time, their great leader 
being content with the title of assistant. As to governing the 
Colony, except for one consideration, they appear to have had 
little if anything to gain by the election of 1619. Obviously that 
one consideration must contain the secret of their purpose; in it 
must be concealed the object of their policy. 

Thus, at last, by this roundabout course, we reach a point of 
vantage from which it seems plain that the real issue of the elec- 
tion of 1619 was the destruction of the Society of Particular 
Adventurers — in modern phrase, the putting out of business of 
the Smythe syndicate. Nothing could be more consistent with 
the avowed policy of Sandys, whose parliamentary career was 
always anti-monopolistic. 39 It was Sandys and his faction that 
had broken up the land monopoly in Virginia ; to round out their 
policy, they needed only to recover and then abolish, the mono- 
poly of Virginia trade which Smythe and his party, before intro- 
ducing the "new blood" into the Company, had so craftily slipped 
into their own pockets. Fortunately for their purpose, they were 
able to buy the support of Lord Warwick by offering him a great 
opportunity to injure Sir Thomas Smythe. Have we not good 
ground for attributing to Sandys, along with his ideality, a good 
deal of the practical politician? In his utilization of the base 
motives of Warwick, we seem to see examplified the principle, 
said to have been phrased by Lincoln, that politics, in part, was 
the using of individual meanness for the public good. 

The attack upon the syndicate was promptly begun. A full 
statement of the case with a demand that the syndicate should 
hand over all its privileges to the general Company by which in 
future all "the officers of the Magazine" were to be elected an- 
nually, was made June 9, 1619. 40 There followed six months of 
bickering between the syndicate and the Sandys administration. 
In one of the discussions, Johnson lost his temper and used such 
language with regard to Sandys that a committee was appointed 



39 It is needles? to cite that succession of passages in the Commons' 
Journal relative to Sandys, the most famous of which seems to show that 
his conception of monarchy was practically elective. 

40 Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, I, 227. 
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to take him in hand. The list of the committee was headed by 
Warwick and included Sir Nathaniel Rich. 41 Johnson was cen- 
sured. 42 In January, 1629, the fight ended with the dissolution 
of the Particular Adventurers. 43 On February 2, 1620, Sandys 
made the statement that the "matter of Trade was free and open 
for all men." 44 

Wherever we turn in the inner history of the Virginia Company 
a problem confronts us. Why did Warwick become so powerful 
in 1619? At present we cannot say. Referring to that incident 
of his "handling" by the Privy Council, early in the year, one is 
puzzled by the swiftness of his subsequent rise to power. And 
yet we have the positive assertion of the Sandys party that he 
held the balance of power in the Virginia Company at the elec- 
tion in May. Still more singular is the new turn taken in the 
course of 1619 by the affair of the two ships. The Archbishop 
spoke too soon when he promised Roe that his Company should 
hear no more of the matter. On the contrary, side by side with 
Sandys' attack upon the Smythe interests through the campaign 
against the Particular Adventurers, Warwick was pushing an 
attack on those same interests through some sort of intrigue at 
Court. The allied enemies of Smythe were equally successful. 
Startling evidence of the success of Warwick's share of the at- 
tack is found in a paper included among the documents of the 
East India Company of November, 1619. A letter from the king 
informed them that they must after all satisfy "Warwick for the 
loss of his ships "and the overthrow of his voyage," since the 
king had forgiven the Earl and expected the Company to do 
likewise." 4ii Some members of the Company wished to make 
resistance but "Sir Thomas Roe and Sir Dudley Diggs from 
speeches they had heard at Court" convinced the others that their 
best course was to compromise with Warwick, which they de- 
cided to do. 

One would give much to know what these speeches at Court 

41 Ibid., I, 241. 

42 Ibid., 1, 243. 
*3lbid., I, 293. 
44 Ibid., I, 303. 

4B Calendar State Papers East Indies, 1617-1621, No. 772. 
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expressed, and by whom they were made. It is not fanciful to 
find in this cold entry in the East India, papers, the shadow of a 
successful plot. A hint at least of what made it possible is found 
in another paper dated December i, 1620. 46 It is the substance 
of a letter from Buckingham "informing the company that his 
Majesty, having formally granted to Buckingham that part of 
the goods which belonged to him out of the forfeiture incurred 
by the Earl of Warwick, and his Majesty having since written in 
Lord Warwick's behalf, therefore his Majesty willingly remitted 
to Warwick all his interest and pretense which he had by his 
Majesty's said grant." Somehow Warwick had tied up his 
fortunes with those of the favorite. Perhaps the hand of Buck- 
ingham is still more plainly shown in a royal letter to the East 
India Company commanding them to arbitrate the Warwick 
claim and stating that "if they could not end it, his Majesty would 
appoint an umpire, and that his Majesty's mind was that the Earl 
should be no loser by the voyage." " As Sandys had brought 
over Warwick to his side, so Warwick, somehow, had brought 
over Buckingham, and the means if not the method of the change 
of front at Court during 1619 ceases to be mysterious. We may 
even think of the Virginia idealists through their alliance with 
Warwick, and Warwick's alliance with Buckingham, resting 
momentarily in the shadow of that statesman who is the last 
word for unscrupulousness. 48 The strange bed-fellows of politics 
are not a fiction. 

It is plain therefore that the fortunes of the Smythe syndicate, 
at the opening of 1620. were at a low ebb. The kaleidoscopic 
changes of that year — the sudden undermining of Warwick's 
position by the exposure of the doings of his other ship, the 
famous "Treasurer" ; the West Indian piracies charged against 
him ; the eagerness of Sandys, fearing a Spanish imbroglio, to 
escape from his connection with Warwick ; the desperate peace 

ie Ibid., 778. 

47 Ibid., 801. The arbitrators were appointed in March, 1620. It is 
significant that Warwick named Sir Ferdinando George. Ibid., 829. 

48 Though not certainly significant, the appeal made by Sandys to 
Buckingham, after the dramatic turn of the tide in 1620, inevitably comes 
to mind. Brown, First Republic, 368. 
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patched up under stress of circumstances between the startled 
Warwick, and his deeply embarrassed enemy, Smythe ; the pro- 
tection accorded this new alliance by the king — all this, as a 
brilliant writer of our day would once have said, is another story. 
And yet it also has its problem. How was the new alliance made 
sure of the royal support? Again the name of Buckingham rises 
to one's lips. In Buckingham, if anywhere, must lie the vague 
clew to that firm cementing of this new-born anti-Sandys party 
in its final form as an instrument of the despotic policy of the 
Crown. The intervention of King James in the politics of the 
Virginia Company, his attempt to force Sir Thomas Smythe back 
into power in 1620, is a tale twice told. Knowing how indifferent 
Smythe was upon questions of Virginia's government, we have 
no choice but to conclude that he was aiming at the recovery 
of his Virginia monopoly. On the part of Warwick the hostility 
which he now developed against Sandys may well have been 
revenge. On the part of the Smythe syndicate it was a last 
desperate attempt to recover their lost investments in Virginia. 
Failing utterly in that, they pursued a course thus described in a 
late entry in the Court book * * * "from which time the 
said Earl and Sir Nathaniel Rich with others his Lordships fol- 
lowers have generally absented themselves from the Courts of the 
Company, and other meetings in Counsell, And the said Earl and 
Sir Nathaniel Rich together with Sir Thomas Smith have also 
sold awaie their Adventures in the particular Plantation where of 
they were * * * " " 9 If I mistake not, we have here the 
final significance of this whole involved affair. The Council for 
New England came into existence in November, 1620. 50 Its chief 
promoter, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, was one of Warwick's close 
associates. In its original Council, Warwick was included. 51 
There again we encounter Buckingham. 52 This great venture, 
the last word for monopoly in commerce, for royalist ideas in 
government, 53 appeared upon the scene precisely when the roval- 

49 Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, II, 405. 
so Charters and Constitutions, 931. 
51 Ibid., 923. 
" Ibid. 

53 Ibid., 924-25. See also the analysis of the New England system in 
Osgood, Colonies, I, 102-105. Professor Osgood seems to be content with 
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ist-monopolistic factions gave over their attempt to recover the 
control of the Virginia Company. The men who ''sold awaie" 
their Virginia interests were the supporters of the rival venture 
of 1620. Is it not fair to conclude that the new Council was, in 
part, their machinery for the wrecking of that older Company 
from which they had been expelled ? s4 Was not the persecution 
of the Sandys regime, by Smythe, Warwick, and the King, from 
1620 to 1624, the disguised warfare of what we should to-day 
call an "interest" making use of legislation to destroy a rival 
"interest" which, however, like certain wealthy liberals of our 
own time, had committed itself to a political policy hostile to 
monopolies. 

Note by the Editor. 

I think it unfortunate to say that "Virginia vinder Sir Thomas 
Smythe's rule resembled a penal settlement rather than a colony," see 
page 90. The suggestion reflects on the character of the settlers, which is 
disagreeable. It is perfectly proper to call it a colony under military 
rules, as it resembled an encampment of soldiers, justifying the modern 
account as "a plantation system * * * with great rigor, the 
colonists, working in gangs (or rather squads and companies) under 
officials as overseers, eating at common tables, and living in common 
barracks." 



the idea that the organization of the New England Council was not related, 
in any special way, to the troubles of the Virginia Company. "Finally 
in 1620, moved partly as Gorges suggests, by emulation, the survives 
among the Plymouth patentees petitioned the king for a new charter," 
Colonies, I, 98. I wish to interpret "emulation" in this connection, as 
downright commercial war sauced with personal rancor. 

54 It must be borne in mind that no one has yet attempted to weigh 
with equal hand the actions of the Sandys party when reviewed from the 
point of view here suggested. So much has been said upon the partial 
ruin of their schemes by the Smythe- Warwick combination that their 
own preceding actions ruining the Smythe syndicate and under- 
mining the value of its Virginia investment, has been ignored. Again, in 
seeking to do justice to Sandys, let us not become blind advocates. There 
is something to be said for his opponents after all. The idealist in 
economic politics is generally forced to cut the Gordian knot with the 
sword, and in actual life that solution generally involves suffering, not 
to say injustice. We must forgive the conservative by instinct for his 
failure to estimate such action at its future value. 



